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A HOLIDAY 

IN  FRANCE 

The  Chief  of  Staff  has  announced  that 
the  77th  Division  has  been  sent  for  a 
rest  to  Southern  France.  It  would  seem 
that  our  friends  are  enjoying  a holiday 
in  a beautiful  country  with  the  best  of 
winter  climates. 

Their  labors  have  ended  sooner  than 
anyone  dared  to  hope  and  more  success- 
fully than  they  even  dreamed  a year  ago 
in  Camp  Upton.  Very  enviable  is  each 
of  these  young  soldiers.  He  has  done 
his  duty.  His  fellow  citizens  honor  him 
and  will  honor  his  children  after  him. 
His  regiment  has  won  the  approval  of 
its  commanders.  His  division  is  one  of 
the  famous  few  which  the  historians  of 
the  great  War  must  always  mention.  The 
Army  has  earned  the  unstinted  praise  of 
its  Allies  and  has  thrilled  our  people  with 
pride  and  joy.  He  and  his  comrades 
were  in  time  to  share  in  the  decisive 
struggle.  The  soldiers’  work  is  done. 
In  quiet  billets  under  wholesome  military 
routine  these  young  men  are  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  the  shock 
and  strain  of  warfare.  They  can  talk  of 
the  dangers  which  they  have  shared  and 
can  remember  the  comrades  whom  they 
have  lost.  Curiosity  grows  strong  again 
and  the  pleasant  land  of  France  seems 
more  interesting  and  more  attractive  than 
when  they  were  in  the  trenches  or  were 
toiling  over  ruined  roads  on  their  way  to 
the  battlefield.  There  is  beautiful 
scenery.  There  are  historic  towns.  Our 
men  are  like  personally  conducted  tour- 
ists making  that  “Grand-Tour”  which 
used  to  complete  the  education  of  the 
young  Englishman  of  fortune.  They 
write  that  they  are  eager  to  come  home, 
but  some  day  they  will  look  back  to  this 

( Continued  on  Page  2). 


BAKER  DESCRIBES 
BATTLE  OF  ARGONNE 


New  York  Troops’  Record  in  War 
Extolled  as  Showing 
Invincible  Spirit 


A superb  word  picture  of  the  battle 
of  the  Argonne  by  Secretary  of  War 
Baker  thrilled  1,000  diners  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria last  night.  This  description 
of  the  crowning  effort  of  the  American 
and  allied  troops  as  Secretary  saw 
it  from  Gen.  Pershing’s  headquarters  in 
a railroad  car  on  the  edge  of  the  Ar- 
gonne forest,  followed  a portrayal  of  the 
taking  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient. 

Mr.  Baker  told  of  waiting  with  Per- 
shing in  the  quiet  of  the  forest  for  the 
boom  of  the  opening  gun,  fired  thirty 
miles  away  at  11:30  P M. ; of  the  steady 
progression  of  the  allied  fire  until  the 
Germans  faced  a fifty-mile  stretch  of 
belching  guns,  whose  explosions  shook 
Pershing’s  ear  ‘'‘until  it  rattled  and 
trembled  like  a car  going  sixty  miles  an 
hour,”  and  finally,  at  6 A.  M.,  of  the 
charge  of  the  American  troops  over  the 
top  to  victory. 

Never  to  Be  Forgotten 

“Never,  as  long  as  I live,  shall  I for- 
get the  silence  of  that  night  while  we 
were  waiting  for  the  battle  to  begin,” 
said  the  Secretary.  “We  could  hear  each 
other  breathing.  And  then,  precisely  at 
the  appointed  minute,  there  came  the 
thunder  of  the  first  gun,  fired  thirty  miles 
away  at  the  French  end  of  the  line;  and 
presently  another  gun  and  another,  and 
then  innumerable  guns,  exploding  to- 
gether in  a deafening  uproar  all  through 
the  night. 


‘ ‘ And  when  6 o ’clock  came  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  according  to  the  schedule, 
went  over  the  top ; went  over  with 
laughter  and  singing;  made  one  by  the 
inspiration  of  their  task;  inspired  by  the 
veteran  armies  at  their  side,  and  moved 
until  they  were  like  men  in  a trance. 
Thus  they  went  over  the  top,  conquering, 
irresistible.  And  later  that  morning, 
along  the  battle  line,  I saw  many  of 
them  lying  dead  on  the  battlefield,  Amer- 
ica ’s  investment  in  liberty.  ’ ’ 

“The  boards  of  the  City  of  New  York 
have  had  the  most  serious  and  complex 
tasks  to  be  found  anywhere  throughout 
the  whole  system.  It  was  their  task  to 
blend  into  one  chemical  union  of  military 
service  the  blood  of  many  peoples  and 
races  represented  in  this  cosmopolitan  city. 
They  brought  to  this  the  peculiar  genius 
expected  from  a city  whose  aggregation 
of  abilities  makes  it  the  Mecca  for  the 
ambitions  of  all  Americans.  In  dis- 
charging the  task  you  worked  with  that 
quiet  determination  and  patriotism  which 
has  been  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  selec- 
tive system. 

‘ ‘ But  what  of  the  army  you  have 
raised?  The  answer  comes  back  from 
France  in  no  uncertain  terms.  These 
men  you  have  sent  to  the  colors  have 
proved  themselves  the  equals  in  aggres- 
aive  fighting  and  soldierly  bearing  of  the 
veterans  of  France  and  England. 

Crucial  Test  Furnished 

“What  of  your  own  Seventy-seventh 
Division?  Because  of  the  various  nation- 
alities composing  it,  it  furnished  the  cruc- 
ial test  of  selective  service.  Under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Bell  it  was  one  of  the 
first  to  qualify  for  foreign  service  and 
one  of  the  first  to  be  despatched  to  the 
theatre  of  war.  It  had  its  baptism  of 
fire  in  the  Chateau  Thierry  sector,  fought 
later  along  the  Meuse  and  finshed  in  the 
Forest  of  Argonne.” 
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A Letter  from 
General  Smedberg 

November  14tli,  1918. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Miller: 

Man©  thanks  for  your  letter  of  con- 
gratulations. I assure  you  I appreciated 
it 

I was,  of  course,  glad  to  get  the  pro- 
motion, but  so  sorry  to  leave  the  regi- 
ment, of  which  I am  so  proud. 

Just  now  it  is  commanded  by  a lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and  I am  selfish  enough  to 
wish  that  it  never  has  a colonel  assigned 
to  it,  so  that  I may  have  the  distinction 
of  having  been  the  only  colonel  the  305th 
Infantry  ever  had. 

The  men  have  been  so  splendid  through 
it  all.  In  this  last  drive  they  started  on 
September  26th,  and,  while  they  were  out 
of  the  line  for  two  weeks,  there  was  no 
ground  gained,  and  they  took  over  the 
line  as  they  had  left  it,  and  then  went 
on.  They  were  not  relieved  until  the 
day  after  the  armistice  was  signed.  I 
think  the  division  is  one,  if  not  the  only 
one,  division  that  started  September  26th 
and  continued  to  the  end. 

The  men  were  not  in  the  best  physical 
condition  and  at  times  seemed  to  keep 
up  on  their  nerve  and  grit,  and  I think 
that  all  may  be  justly  proud  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  and  the  part  the 
77th  Division  played  in  it. 

Since  September  26th  we  have  ad- 
vanced 60  kilometers.  Other  divisions 
followed  closely,  to  take  our  place  if  the 
division  faltered,  but  they  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  get  in  front.  In  fact,  as  I 
heard  one  man  from  another  division 
say,  they  never  caught  up  with  the  front. 

We  have  had  our  share  of  losses,  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men,  but  we  are  proud 
to  think  of  them  as  being  of  us.  While 
we  sympathize  with  the  families,  we  can- 
not help  feeling  that  the  families  are  also 
proud  of  the  part  those  they  have  lost 
played,  and  that  the  results  now  gained 
were  worth  the  sacrifice,  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  civilization. 

I wonder  if  you  workers  for  the  Auxil- 
iary really  know  the  good  you  are  doing. 
I think  that  all  the  men  do  and  I,  for 
one,  am  deeply  appreciative. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  congratu- 
lations, and  with  kindest  regards  to  you 
and  your  fellow  workers. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  R.  Smedberg,  Jr. 


( Continued  from  Page  1). 

holiday  as  the  most  agreeable  part  of 
their  Great  Adventure.  We  should  not 
be  impatient  even  if  this  holiday  should 
be  prolonged. 

Stephen  H.  Olin. 


“ From  America  in  France,”  by 
Major  Frederick  Palmer 

“Every  one  wanted  a glimpse  of  the 
77th,notonly  because  it  was  The  National 
Army  but  because  it  was  truly  a ‘ melting 
pot’  division.  Our  British  cousins  could 
hardly  recognize  in  its  ranks  the  con- 
sanguinity expected  in  a division  from  a 
country  speaking  the  same  language,  and 
they  were  to  find  that  some  of  the  men 
in  the  77th  did  not  speak  English  except 
in  a broken  fashion.  The  size  of  the 
men,  too,  was  a surprise,  considering  they 
came  from  overseas.  The  little  fellows 
from  the  tenements  of  the  East  Side 
hardly  measured  up  to  the  physical  stand- 
ards set  by  the  native  Australians  and 
Canadians.  There  was  no  division  which 
included  a greater  variety  of  occupa- 
tions—all  these  were  in  New  York  City. 
If  you  wanted  a garment  worker,  a 
printer,  a cobbler,  an  artist,  a cook  who 
could  do  French  pastry  or  corned  beef 
and  cabbage,  a waiter  or  a butler,  why 
you  had  only  to  call  on  the  77th.  The 
one  feature  in  which  it  was  weak  was  in 
men  who  knew  how  to  take  care  of  horses. 
Subway  guards,  lacemakers  and  store 
clerks  did  not  take  to  animal  transport 
without  a lot  of  training.  Everybody 
in  the  A.  E.  F.  had  an  affection  for  the 
77th  without  ever  having  seen  a single 
man  of  the  division.  The  77th  expressed 
a national  idea.  We  wanted  to  see  those 
little  fellows  from  the  tenements  who 
were  bunking  along  with  the  sons  from 
the  apartments  and  the  houses  uptown 
make  a fine  showing.  If  they  did,  it 
would  be  the  proof  of  the  national  idea 
carried  into  practice.  ’ ’ 


No  Delay  of  Christmas  Gifts 

General  March  complimented  Brig.- 
Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines,  Director  of  Em- 
barkation, and  the  embarkation  service 
generally,  stating  that  all  Christmas 
packages  for  the  troops  in  France  had 
been  cleared  from  New  York  without  de- 
lay or  confusion.  With  the  sailing  of 
the  “Matsonia”  and  the  “Pocahontas” 
the  Army  has  sent  six  Christmas  ships, 
carrying  96,000  sacks  of  2,248,000  Christ- 
mas packages.  General  March  said  this 
number  would  assure  every  officer  and 
man  of  the  Expeditionary  Forces  of  sub- 
stantial holiday  greetings  from  home. 


Red  Cross  to  Inform  Relatives 

The  American  Red  Cross  will  hereafter 
attend  to  all  requests  of  returning  wound- 
ed or  sick  soldiers  to  inform  relatives 
of  their  arrival  in  this  country.  Major- 
Gen.  George  M.  McManus,  chief  of  the 
port  of  debarkation,  said  yesterday: 
‘ 1 Persons  wishing  to  make  inquiries  con- 
cerning returning  soldiers  may  call  the 
Red  Cross  office,  Vanderbilt  1464  be- 
tween 9 A.  M.  and  10  P.  M.,  and  Greeley 
5100  between  9 A.  M.  and  5 P.  M.  ” 


Mothers,  We  Want  Your  Boys 
Photographs 

A great  scrap  book  is  being  made  up 
in  the  office  of  the  Auxiliary,  and  every 
bit  of  available  printed  matter  concern- 
ing the  exploits  of  our  brave  Regiment 
is  collected.  The  destination  of  this  book 
is  the  New  York  Public  Library,  a fitting 
home  for  an  honorable  record.  To  em- 
bellish its  pages  and  give  them  life,  pic- 
tures must  be  had.  So  the  Auxiliary  re- 
quests, begs,  a snap  shot  of  every 
man  who  belongs  to  the  305th.  Let 
every  mother  and  wife,  reading  this,  de- 
termine to  send  us  a picture  of  her  soldier 
(preferably  in  khaki)  at  once,  please. 


Wool 

After  the  Armistice,  the  Auxiliary,  like 
other  Regimental  Auxiliaries,  ceased  to 
be  an  Auxiliary  of  the  Red  Cross.  We 
can  all  work  for  the  Red  Cross  and  many 
of  us  will  wish  to  do  so.  There  is  crying 
need  of  woolen  clothing  among  our  Allies, 
most  of  all,  perhaps,  among  the  brave 
and  much  enduring  Italians. 

Our  Regiment  will  not  need  stockings, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  no  longer  a regi- 
mental duty.  We  have  sent  during  the 
last  month  a thousand  pairs  of  well-made 
socks  and  thirty-five  sweaters. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Wool  Committee 
is  at  her  headquarters’  room  every  morn- 
ing, and  will  be  glad  to  see  those  who 
will  continue  to  work. 


Welfare 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  to 
have  plans  perfected  before  long  where- 
by we  may  secure  the  entrance  to  the 
Debarkation  Hospitals  for  Auxiliary  visi- 
tors, whose  special  work  will  be  the  reg- 
ular visiting  at  the  hospital,  in  order  to 
act  as  a point  of  contact  between  the 
returned  soldier  and  his  family.  Already 
we  have  found  cases  where  the  family, 
though  notified  of  the  soldier’s  arrival 
at  Ellis  Island,  because  unfamiliar  with 
conditions,  missed  the  boy,  who  remained 
there  only  a short  time,  and  was  sent  to 
one  of  the  other  hospitals  before  the 
family  realized  it  was  their  privilege  to 
see  him.  All  this  may  be  avoided  if  we 
can  secure  the  admission  for  our  visitor, 
who  will  reach  the  family  at  once  and 
acquaint  them  with  the  existing  condi- 
tions and  the  method  of  application  for 
entrance  and,  in  every  way,  aid  them  in 
their  effort  to  reach  the  returning  soldier. 

We  urge  all  who  are  expecting  return- 
ing boys  to  be  as  patient  as  possible  and 
to  try  to  realize  that  many  of  these  boys 
still  need  the  greatest  of  care,  and  very 
little  excitement  may  retard  their  re- 
covery for  days,  whereas  if  we  carry  to 
them  the  calm  and  cheer  of  grateful 
hearts  we  will  undoubtedly  speed  them 
on  the  day  to  rapid  recovery,  for  we  all 
know  there  is  nothing  like  home  as  a 
reviver  of  life  and  spirit. 
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Our  Holiday  Entertainment 

On  the  evening  of  December  the  29th, 
the  305th  Infantry  Auxiliary  gives  a 
holiday  party  for  the  home  members  of 
the  Eegiment.  An  attractive  program 
of  music  and  other  interesting  numbers 
is  planned  to  make  the  occasion  one  of 
pleasant  memories,  because  it  is  the  first 
assembling  of  the  Eegimental  family 
since  the  Armistice  was  signed.  General 
Franklin  J.  Bell  is  to  be  the  guest  of 
honor,  and  our  distinguished  Chairman, 
Col.  Stephen  Olin,  is  to  be  the  Master 
of  Ceremonies;  Madame  Alda  will  sing 
a group  of  patriotic  anthems,  supple- 
mented by  Frank  Pollock  in  a series  of 
songs  of  the  long  ago.  Julia  Arthur  will 
recite  to  music  ‘ ‘ The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Eepublic,  ” and  two  stars  of  popular 
plays  in  specialties  will  give  variety  to 
the  entertainment.  Dr.  Ernest  Stires, 
who  visited  with  our  boys  ‘ ‘ Over  There,  ’ ’ 
will  tell  us  of  his  personal  experience 
with  the  305th  heroes  within  the  battle 
lines  and  beside  hospital  cots.  Over 
three  thousand  invitations  have  been  is- 
sued for  the  Lexington  Theatre,  where 
the  holiday  party  will  be  held,  and 
the  theatre  will  be  resplendent  in  flags 
of  our  country,  with  garlands  of  smilax 
and  Yuletide  evergreens,  and  majestic 
“Liberty”  silently  signaling  her  “Wel- 
come” as  she  spoke  her  “Bon  Voyage” 
to  the  mighty  men,  one  and  all  of  the 
brave  and  true  305th  Infantry. 


Tobacco  Fund 

This  month  we  are  sending  over  to  our 
men  only  $930.60  which  is  less  than  we 
sent  last  month  or  the  month  before. 

I know  that  we  all  hope  that  our  men 
will  be  coming  home  to  us  soon,  but — 
until  they  do,  they  will  look  for  and 
eagerly  expect  the  Auxiliary  smokes  so — 
don’t  let  us  fail  them. 

Dorothy  Metcalf, 
Chairman  of  the  Tobacco  Fund. 


Report  of  Company  Meetings 

Company  A.  Meeting. 

On  the  eve  of  Thanksgiving,  November 
27th,  sixty  friends  of  Co.  A.  gathered  for 
their  sixth  meeting.  It  was  disappoint- 
ing not  to  see  a larger  number,  but  the 
holiday  may  have  been  the  cause.  Mrs. 
Dwyer’s  two  German  helmets,  sent  by 
her  son,  made  irresistible  baskets  for  the 
wool  and  tobacco  collections,  after  ap- 
peals were  made  by  Mrs  Metcalf  on  be- 
half of  herself  and  Mrs.  Shaw,  our  Wool 
Chairman,  who  was  absent.  Mrs.  Met- 
calf’s devotion  and  generosity  to  Co.  A 
are  deeply  appreciated  by  its  Chairman 
and  members;  she  has  many  duties,  since 
the  whole  First  Battalion  makes  demands 
on  her  time,  but  Co.  A has  never  had  a 
meeting  without  the  friendly  presence  of 
our  Major’s  wife. 

The  Chairman  read  extracts  from 
Major  Harris’  letters;  he  bade  her  “stick 


to  my  old  Company  ’ ’ — and  that  was  un- 
necessary because  she  would  be  forlorn 
indeed  without  all  these  new  old  friends. 
The  arrival  of  Thomas  Harris  McKernan, 
was  announced,  and  he  at  once  became 
an  active  member  of  the  Auxiliary. 

We  enjoyed  Hawaiian  music  contrib- 
uted by  two  gentlemen  who  have  since 
gone  to  Europe  with  “America’s  Over 
There  Theatre  League  ’ ’ and  delightful 
songs  by  Miss  Chevalier,  who  volunteered 
through  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames’  office. 
After  much  applause  and  a vote  of 
thanks  to  them,  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed. 


In  the  village  of  Autreeourt,  two  days 
before  the  Armistice  was  signed,  our 
Lieut.  Shaw  laid  down  his  life  for  Free- 
dom. He  was  a graduate  of  Plattsburg, 
and  was  with  our  men  at  Camp  Upton 
from  the  very  beginning;  just  before  he 
was  killed,  he  received  his  commission 
for  a captaincy.  Co.  A mourns  a good 
friend  and  a brilliant  officer,  and  we  ex- 
tend deepest  sympathy  to  his  brother  and 
his  devoted  mother. 

Company  B. 

The  sixth  meeting  of  Company  B was 
held  on  November  29.  The  usual  busi- 
ness was  transacted.  Mr.  Siegrist  re- 
ported that  the  tobacco  fund  was  over 
one  hundred  dollars;  Mrs.  Burt  that  the 
Christmas  fund  was  $200;  Chairman  of 
Wool,  Mrs.  Siegrist  reported  the  number 
of  socks  sent  in  was  90. 

Mrs.  Burt  spoke  of  the  death  of  Lieut. 
deEham  and  of  letters  received  from  Mrs. 
deEham  and  Mrs.  Charles  deEham  re- 
gretting they  could  not  be  present.  In- 
teresting letters  were  read  by  Mrs.  Met- 
calf and  Mr.  Keene,  after  which  Miss 
Sliull,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Pizzarello, 
sang  the  ‘ ‘ Star  Spangled  Banner  ’ ’ and 
other  charming  songs.  Mr.  Tyler  of  the 
War  Camp  Community  Service,  distrib- 
uted copies  of  song  sheets  and  all  sang 
with  pep  and  vim.  After  which  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

Company  B has  earned  the  everlasting 
gratitude  of  the  office  by  the  constant 
and  efficient  help  it  has  given  Headquar- 
ters during  the  last  month.  Workers  in- 
cluded the  ever  faithful  Mrs.  Burt,  Mrs. 
Eyan,  Miss  Hallquist,  Mrs.  Marshall  and 
Mrs.  deEham,  Jr. 

Company  C. 

There  was  very  little  business  trans- 
acted at  the  sixth  monthly  meeting  of 
Co.  C.  Almost  the  whole  evening  was 
spent  in  singing.  Everybody  sang  and 
evidently  enjoyed  it,  too.  Those  of  us 
who  had  sometimes  weakly  “joined  in” 
when  there  was  company  singing,  just 
sang  for  all  we  were  worth. 

Over  a hundred  were  present,  and  Mrs. 
Metcalf  opened  the  meeting  by  saying 
how  happy  she  was  to  greet  them  all  for 
the  first  time  since  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice  and  how  proud  she  was  of  our 


men  and  all  that  they  had  done.  Then 
she  said  that  $157.75  had  been  collected 
for  the  Christmas  dinner  celebration  and 
that  it  had  already  been  cabled  over  to 
the  men. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  was  read — a 
very  satisfactory  one,  too — and  Mrs. 
Campbell  gave  her  welfare  report,  and 
then  Mrs.  Metcalf  introduced  Mr.  Weld, 
who  lead  in  the  singing  of  the  ‘ ‘ Star 
Spangled  Banner.  ” After  that  Mr.  Weld 
introduced  Mr.  Vivian,  an  Englishman, 
who  recited  a poem  called  ‘ ‘ The  Life- 
boat” and  then — (the  success  of  the 
evening)  Eobert  Serviss’  “Bill  the 
Bomber.”  (Serviss  was  an  English  poet 
who  gave  his  life  for  his  country).  Mr. 
Vivian  was  good  enough  to  recite  other 
things,  but  ‘ ‘ Bill  the  Bomber  ’ ’ was  the 
thing  that  touched  us.  Mr.  Weld  then 
presented  his  friend,  Mr.  Francis  Tyler, 
Manager  of  the  War  Camp  Community 
Singing,  and,  lead  by  his  wonderful  en- 
thusiasm, we  all  sang.  We  sang  all  to- 
gether and  then  we  sang — -one  side  of 
the  room  against  the  other — and  we  sang 
with  a will.  I would  like  to  challenge 
any  other  company  of  the  305th  to  a 
singing  contest.  I think  Co.  C would  win. 
We  would  have  sung  all  night,  but  Mrs. 
Metcalf  had  to  stop  us  and  ended  the 
meeting  by  telling  that  there  was  to  be 
a holiday  entertainment  and  that  every- 
body would  be  invited. 

Company  D Meeting. 

On  Thursday,  December  12th,  Co.  D 
held  its  sixth  meeting  with  Lieut. 
Eemer’s  wife  as  Chairman.  It  had  the 
large  attendance  which  characterizes  all 
our  meetings.  It  was  a pleasure  to  have 
Lieut.  Marsh’s  father,  mother  and  sister 
with  us,  and  Capt.  Slocum’s  mother,  in 
addition  to  all  those  who  regularly  at- 
tend. Mrs.  Miller,  Secretary  of  the  Aux- 
iliary, was  there  and  helped  to  make  the 
meeting  a happy  one,  with  her  extraordi- 
nary fund  of  good  news  and  her  funny 
stories  of  the  Eegiment.  It  was  she  who 
announced  the  coming  holiday  entertain- 
ment for  all  the  relatives  of  the  305th  In- 
fantry, and  the  rumors  abroad  about  the 
homecoming  of  our  splendid  men.  Several 
who  had  not  heard  recently  from  their 
boys,  were  reassured  and  given  all  pos- 
sible information.  Sergt.  Hoelseth  was  to 
have  been  with  us,  but  at  the  last  moment 
was  detained  in  the  hospital.  Mrs.  Eemer, 
Lieut.  Eemer’s  mother,  talked  to  us 
about  beautiful  changes  which  she  sees 
coming  out  of  the  war — unselfishness  and 
loving  thoughtfulness ; and  indeed,  Com- 
pany D relatives  do  feel  like  one  great 
family,  all  helping  one  another.  Mr. 
Marsh  talked  to  us  also,  and  made  us 
feel  more  happy  than  ever  that  Lieut. 
Marsh  has  joined  our  company.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Capt.  Tweedy’s 
mother  and  father  came  all  the  way 
from  Poughkeepsie  for  the  meeting.  At 
the  end,  we  were  so  happy  we  could  not 
help  singing  while  Miss  Grossmith 
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played,  and  after  Mrs.  Huber  had  made 
arrangements  for  everyone  to  have  the 
proper  number  of  tickets  for  the  enter- 
tainment, all  went  home  with  lighter 
hearts  than  before. 

Coup  ant  E. 

Our  sixth  monthly  meeting  was  held 
on  Monday  evening,  December  the  2nd, 
with  an  attendance  of  ninety-one. 

Mrs.  Garner  presided,  and  Mrs.  Cord- 
ier  and  Mrs.  MacGuire  were  the  other 
officers  present.  Also  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  having  as  our  guests  Mrs.  Burt,  of 
Company  B,  Mr.  Charles  Cordier,  and 
Mrs.  McKenna. 

The  business  part  of  the  meeting  was 
hastened  over  as  much  as  possible  so  that 
we  could  enjoy  the  entertainment  that 
followed.  After  the  reading  of  the  min- 
utes, Mrs.  Levy  gave  the  report  of  the 
wool  committee.  We  again  ranked  as 
one  of  the  highest  companies  in  the 
number  of  socks  turned  in  for  the  month. 
Then  came  the  treasurer ’s  report,  and 
we  were  pleased  to  hear  that  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  month  we  had  been 
able  to  raise  $100  to  be  sent  over  to  buy 
tobacco  for  the  men. 

Mrs.  Cordier  then  introduced  Miss  Bur- 
den and  Miss  Westervelt,  who  sang  and 
played  for  us  delightfully.  We  enjoyed 
all  the  songs,  but  most  of  all  those  in 
which  we  could  join  in  the  chorus  our- 
selves A clever  magician  followed. 

We  were  delighted  to  hear  that  Lieut. 
Garner  has  been  made  a captain,  and 
wish  to  offer  him  our  heartiest  congratu- 
lations. We  have  all  heard  of  the  fine 
work  that  he  has  done. 

Another  interesting  piece  of  news,  and 
one  of  which  we  are  also  very  proud,  is 
that  Private  John  Sheehan  has  been  deco- 
rated for  Distinguished  Service. 

Company  P. 

On  Monday  evening,  December  9th,  the 
company  held  its  sixth  and  most  success- 
ful meeting,  which  was  attended  by  115. 

Mr.  Louis  Steckler,  father  of  Lieut. 
Steckler,  presided  in  the  absence  of  Mrs. 
Eaton.  Other  officers  of  the  company 
present  were,  Mrs.  Steckler,  mother  of 
Lieut.  Steckler;  Capt.  Wilkins,  brother- 
in-law  of  Lieut.  Hopper,  and  Mrs.  Knapp 
and  Miss  Koesztler,  sisters  of  Corp. 
Koesztler. 

The  company  was  more  than  fortunate 
at  this  meeting  for  not  only  did  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  entertaining  as  our  guests 
Mr.  Stephen  H.  Olin,  President  of  the 
Auxiliary;  Mrs.  Olin,  Chairman  of  the 
Wool  Committee;  Mrs.  Miller,  our  untir- 
ing Secretary;  Mrs.  Browne,  wife  of  our 
good  Chaplain  Browne ; Miss  Hunter, 
Asst.  Sec’y  of  the  Auxiliary;  Mrs.  Burt, 
Chairman  of  Company  B,  and  Lieut. 
Steckler,  who  several  months  ago  was  re- 
turned to  this  country  to  train  units, 
but  we  also  had  the  rare  opportunity  of 
having  these  kind  friends  address  us  and 
talk  to  us  about  ‘ ‘ Our  Boys.  ’ ’ 


We  were  favored  also,  through  the 
kindly  efforts  of  Mrs.  Knapp,  in  having 
a “Jazz  Band,”  composed  of  young  men 
from  the  Columbia  University  Naval 
Unit,  render  several  lively  selections  and 
entertain  us  with  recitations,  dances  and 
impersonations.  Upon  conclusion  of  their 
program  with  the  “Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner,” three  cheers  by  all  present  were 
given  for  Messrs.  James  S.  Parkes,  Don- 
ald Earle,  Louis  Josephs,  Milton  Bitten- 
berg,  Larry  Hart  and  Bobert  Winters  in 
appreciation  of  their  splendid  perform- 
ance. 

As  subscriptions  to  the  various  funds 
stood  well  “Over  the  Top,”  there  were 
no  collections  taken  at  this  meeting. 

Mrs.  Miller  announced  the  welcome 
news  that  Capt.  Eaton  is  on  his  way 
home ; so  we  look  forward  with  much 
pleasure  to  having  him  with  us  at  our 
next  meeting. 

Company  G. 

Company  G held  its  December  meeting 
on  Friday,  the  13th,  at  8 P.  M.  at  280 
Madison  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Duncan  Browne  gave  a very  in- 
teresting talk,  which  cheered  our  mem- 
bers tremendously,  particularly  those  who 
had  not  heard  from  their  boys  since  the 
Armistice  was  signed. 

Even  though  the  war  is  at  an  end  the 
thought  of  “holding  together”  was  very 
strong,  and  there  is  every  evidence  of 
believing  that  these  monthly  meetings' 
have  welded  together  the  families  of  our 
boys  who  are  fighting  for  one  common 
cause. 

Mrs.  Miller  and  Mrs  Metcalf  also  gave 
a little  talk  of  cheer. 

Mrs.  Metcalf  spoke  enthusiastically  of 
the  Christmas  entertainment,  and  from 
all  indications  we  expect  a good  attend- 
ance from  Company  G. 

Our  members  always  feel  encouraged 
by  a visit  from  Mrs.  Miller.  The  great 
subject  of  home  coming  made  the  meet- 
ing a very  interesting  one  and  we  are 
all  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  we 
hope  to  have  some  of  our  boys  back  with 
us  again. 

Company  H Meeting. 

The  Company  H Auxiliary  gave  up  its 
December  meeting  of  the  regular  series 
and  went  instead,  250  strong,  to  the  Hip- 
podrome. 

The  performance  was  excellent,  and 
just  suited  to  a big  theatre  party,  as 
people  could  laugh  and  talk  as  much  as 
they  pleased.  Everybody  agreed  it  was 
very  good  fun. 

Company  I. 

The  sixth  monthly  meeting  of  Com- 
pany I was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  De- 
cember 10th,  at  280  Madison  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Jones  presided  and  the  other  offi- 
cers present  were  Mrs.  Miller,  Miss  Jack- 
son  and  Mrs.  Yan  Iderstein.  Eighty-five 
representatives  answered  to  roll  call. 


The  treasurer  reported  $52  received 
for  the  tobacco  fund  and  $154.57  for  the 
Christmas  fund. 

Mrs.  Green,  Chairman  of  the  Welfare 
Committee,  reported  that  all  families  had 
been  visited  and  that  special  credit  was 
due  Mrs.  Kilmartin  for  covering  a very 
scattered  district  in  Brooklyn. 

A most  interesting  letter  from  Capt. 
Grafmuller  was  read  by  Miss  Jackson,  in 
which  he  gave  a graphic  description  of 
an  attack  by  our  boys  two  days  before 
the  Armistice  was  signed.  We  were 
prouder  than  ever  of  our  company  after 
hearing  the  splendid  praise  of  the  com- 
manding officer. 

Very  encouraging  news  from  the  boys 
had  been  received  by  several  of  the  mem- 
bers. Stephen  Goldstein,  Irving  Israel 
and  John  Juster  wrote  that  they  had 
fully  recovered  from  their  wounds. 

We  were  favored  in  having  with  us 
Miss  Cross,  who  sang  most  delightfully 
accompanied  at  the  piano  by  Miss  Bobin- 
son.  Miss  Cross’s  selections  were  well 
chosen  and  greatly  appreciated  by  all. 
The  closing  song  ‘ ‘ When  the  Boys  Come 
Home  ’ ’ was  received  with  enthusiastic 
applause. 

Mrs.  Miller  cheered  our  hearts  by  tell- 
ing us  of  rumors  she  had  heard  that  the 
“305th”  will  be  home  within  forty 
days,  and  added  that  high  praise  had  been 
given  our  boys  by  Lieut.  Sieb  of  Head- 
quarters, who  has  just  returned  from  the 
front. 

Company  K. 

Mrs.  Cooke  presided  at  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  Company  K,  Decem- 
ber 16th,  and  after  the  usual  proceed- 
ings addressed  the  members  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  entertainment  to  be  given 
to  the  relatives  or  other  representatives 
of  the  Begiment  as  a Christmas  gift. 

A few  interesting  letters  were  read,  and 
then  we  were  entertained  by  the  delight- 
ful singing  of  Miss  Freeman,  most  ably 
accompanied  on  the  piano  by  Miss  Cohen. 
The  ‘ ‘ Star  Spangled  Banner,  ’ ’ of  course, 
the  first  selection,  was  followed  by  sev- 
eral charming  popular  songs,  in  some  of 
which  Mrs.  Cooke  declared  all  should 
join,  which  they  did — enthusiastically — 
following  her  example. 

The  meeting  ended  with  the  usual 
friendly  chatting — the  one  refrain  being 
the  question,  “When  will  ‘They’  come 
home.  ’ ’ 

Company  L. 

The  December  meeting  of  Company  L 
is  to  be  held  next  Thursday,  the  19th, 
and  a large  attendance  is  hoped  for. 
The  Chairmen  of  the  various  Committees 
and  their  assistants  have  been  very  busy 
and  we  hope  to  have  excellent  reports 
turned  in  on  the  19th. 

After  several  meetings,  plans  have  fin- 
ally been  completed  regarding  the  Christ- 
mas entertainment  which  is  to  be  given 
on  December  29th  by  the  Auxiliary  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  boys’  families  and 
those  who  have  been  returned  to  the 
United  States.  According  to  present 
prospects  the  affair  promises  to  be  a 
great  success.  The  invitations  have  all 
been  sent  out,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  all  who  can  will  attend  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  unlimited  amount  of  work 
required  to  bring  about  such  an  affair. 

The  Welfare  Chairmen,  Miss  Bohlen 
and  Mrs.  Husband,  also  have  been  very 
busy  selecting  the  most  needy  families 
in  the  company  for  Christmas  baskets, 
and  we  truly  hope  that  the  fortunate 
ones  will  indeed  enjoy  a very  happy 
Christmas.  It  has  been  a difficult  task, 
as  there  were  only  a dozen  baskets  al- 
lotted to  each  company,  and  our  best 
wishes  have  gone  with  those  who  have 
tried  not  to  be  partial.  At  this  time 
the  officers  of  Company  L extend  their 
best  wishes  also  to  the  boys  and  their 
families  for  a happy  Christmas  and 
bright  New  Year. 

Several  wounded  members  of  the  Reg- 
iment have  been  sent  back  to  the  United 
States  and  it  was  suggested  that  some 
visiting  be  done  in  that  direction.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mrs.  Newborg,  mother  of 
Lieut.  Leonard  Newborg,  Adjutant  of  the 
3rd  Batt. ; Mrs.  Husband,  wife  of  the 
Captain  of  Company  L,  and  Miss  Jack- 
son,  Chairman  of  Company  L,  called  at 
General  Hospital  in  Rahway,  where  some 
of  the  boys  are  located,  and  found  the 
patients  in  wonderful  spirits  and  exceed- 
ingly happy  to  get  home,  and  patiently 
awaiting  their  discharge.  They  were  dis- 
appointed in  not  being  able  to  see  Charles 
H.  Shaw  of  Company  L,  as  he  had  gone 
home  on  a furlough,  but  did  succeed  in 
visiting  a boy  of  Company  C,  Thomas 
Worthington,  who  gave  them  a very  in- 
teresting talk  on  some  of  his  experiences 
since  he  went  overseas.  The  visitors  be- 
fore leaving  distributed  candy  and 
smokes  they  brought  along,  which  made 
a number  of  boys  happy. 

The  Company  L Auxiliary’s  desire  to 
send  its  loving  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
Lieut.  J.  O,  Murphy,  who  gladly  gave 
his  all  that  the  world  might  have  peace, 
and  wants  them  to  know  that,  while  it 
shares  his  family’s  sorrow,  it  also  shares 
their  pride  in  the  knowledge  that  their 
dear  son  died  a hero,  loved  and  mourned 
by  all. 

Company  M. 

The  regular  meeting  of  Company  M 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  December 
17th,  Mrs.  Roger  D.  Lapham  presiding, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Husband,  Mrs.  Newborg 
and  Captain  Lapham ’s  mother. 

After  the  formality  of  roll  call,  Mrs. 
Lapham  read  a letter  from  Capt.  Lapham, 
written  shortly  after  he  had  rejoined  his 
command.  Many  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  the  company 
were  disclosed— just  the  news  all  wanted 
to  hear. 

Several  cheerful  and  encouraging  let- 
ters were  also  read  from  our  boys. 


Mrs.  Husband  reported  the  November 
collection  as  $20.06  and  $90  subscribed 
to  the  tobacco  fund;  also  that  $184.35 
had  been  cabled  abroad  for  extra  Christ- 
mas dinner  ‘ ‘ fixin ’s.  ’ ’ 

Company  M is  endeavoring  to  secure 
a collection  of  small  snap  shots  of  the 
boys,  preferably  in  uniform,  to  enter  into 
a scrap  book.  This  novel  idea  pleased 
everyone  and  co-operation  was  promised 
in  the  way  of  furnishing  the  photos. 

An  unexpected  and  pleasant  surprise 
was  the  presentation  of  Christmas  boxes 
of  candy  by  Mrs.  Newborg.  As  an  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  a vote  of  thanks 
was  given  the  donor. 

The  knowledge  that  our  splendid  offi- 
cers and  men  were  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight  to  the  end  was  inspiring,  and  we 
are  indeed  proud  of  their  valor  in  defeat- 
ing the  Hun. 

Contemplated  plans  for  the  Christmas 
entertainment  of  the  305th  Infantry  Aux- 
iliary, which  is  to  take  place  on  Sunday 
evening,  December  29th,  at  the  Lexing- 
ton Theatre,  were  unfolded  and  the  hope 
expressed  of  a happy  reunion  at  that 
time. 

Attendance  was  somewhat  smaller  than 
usual,  53  in  number,  but  enthusiasm  and 
cordial  fellowship  reached  a record.  It 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  informal 
and  best  meetings  we  have  had.  The 
singing  of  popular  songs  was  a welcome 
feature. 

Company  M announces  with  deep  sor- 
row the  death  of  two  of  their  beloved 
lieutenants — Lieut.  Charles  A.  Minton, 
who  died  from  wounds  received  in  action, 
while  in  command  of  Company  I and  of 
Lieut.  Benjamin  Schneider.  These  two 
officers  were  ideal  leaders  of  men.  and  in 
their  going,  the  Regiment  has  paid  a 
heavy  price  for  Victory. 

Machine  Gun  Company. 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Machine 
Gun  Company  was  called  to  order  by 
Mrs.  Rodgers,  December  5th,  with  a large 
attendance  of  fifty  representatives  of  the 
company. 

Mrs.  Miller,  irrespective  of  the  many 
duties  she  has  most  graciously  performed 
for  the  Machine  Gun  Company,  again 
acted  as  Secretary,  also  as  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Stair  not  being  present. 

The  report  showed  the  treasury  in  good 
condition,  tobacco  account  largest  yet  col- 
lected. 

As  no  mail  had  been  received  since 
signing  of  the  Armistice,  everyone  nat- 
urally was  most  anxious. 

Private  Nirmier ’s  cheery  and  amusing 
letter  gave  everyone  a laugh. 

An  unexpected  treat  was  given  in  the 
charming  songs  Miss  Bruchand  gave 
most  generously,  her  delightful  voice 
pleasing  everyone. 

Mrs.  Rodgers  announced  that  a holi- 
day entertainment  would  be  given  Decem- 
ber 29th;  everyone  at  once  was  keenly 
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interested,  and  listened  to  all  the  thrill- 
ing details  with  eager  attention. 

The  Company  Auxiliary  announces 
with  pride  the  promotion  of  Lieut.  Ed- 
ward Rodgers  to  a first  lieutenancy. 

Supply  Company. 

Regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Ladies’  Auxiliary,  Supply  Company, 
305th  Infantry,  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  December  11th,  at  Unity  Repub- 
lican Club,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

There  were  about  twenty-five  members 
present,  this  unusually  small  attendance 
probably  being  due  to  the  bad  weather. 
Minutes  of  previous  meetings  were  read 
and  accepted. 

Several  interesting  letters  from  the 
boys  were  read,  a number  of  which  con- 
tained the  exceptionally  welcome  news 
that  they  expected  to  be  back  for  Christ- 
mas. 

Two  prizes,  donated  by  Mrs.  Buttner 
and  Mrs.  Hutzelman,  were  drawn  for, 
and  the  regular  monthly  subscription  was 
taken  up — prizes  and  collection  aggre- 
gating $20. 

The  Chairman  made  announcements  in 
connection  with  the  entertainment  on  De- 
cember 29th  for  those  interested  in  the 
305th  Infantry.  All  were  very  pleased 
at  the  idea  and  look  forward  to  an  en- 
joyable evening,  hoping  that  the  news 
as  to  the  boys’  homecoming  will  prove 
to  be  true. 

Sanitary  Company. 

To  write  a report  about  the  Sanitary 
Company  is  not  easy,  since  it  is  not 
organized  and  no  meetings  are  held.  Its 
Roster  explains  this;  the  officers’  fami- 
lies almost  all  live  at  a great  distance 
from  New  York.  Missouri,  Tennessee, 
^Mississippi,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
State  of  Washington  are  among  the 
States  represented;  and  so  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the. 
people,  as  the  other  companies  do.  The 
Auxiliary  offers  Christmas  greetings  and 
heartfelt  good  wishes  for  a happy,  pros- 
perous New  Year,  and  may  we  soon  all 
meet  ‘ ‘ When  the  Boys  Come  Home ! ’ ’ 

Headquarters  Company. 

Headquarters  Company  gave  a party 
on  the  twenty-third  of  December  to  cele- 
brate the  return  of  Lieut.  Sieb  and  the 
true  Christmas  spirit  of  peace  on  earth. 

We  were  a festive  gathering  as  we 
joined  in  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner” 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  George  W.  Averell, 
aunt  of  Lieut.  Broughton. 

Next  came  singing — ‘ ‘ The  Look  in 
Your  Eyes”  and  “The  Long,  Long 
Trail,  ’ ’ by  Miss  Prances  Squiers,  of  musi- 
cal comedy  fame,  whose  voice  as  well  as 
beauty  charmed  us. 

Lieut.  Sieb  then  gave  us  an  outline  of 
our  Company’s  movements  taking  us  by 
word  pictures  from  Yaphank  up  to  the 
date  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  No 
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one  could  fail  to  be  deeply  and  poign- 
antly impressed  by  Lieut.  Sieb’s  earnest 
but  simple  and  humorous  remarks.  Every 
heart  was  less  heavily  laden  for  we  felt 
only  rewards  and  a hearty  welcome 
awaited  our  heroes. 

Little  Miss  Beatrice  Edlemau  dressed 
in  filmy  white,  danced  charmingly,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Averell. 

The  program  concluded  with  two  hum- 
orous recitations  by  Miss  Peggy  Gott- 
lieb rendered  in  the  true  laugh  provok- 
ing style.  Both  Miss  Edleman  and  Miss 
Gottlieb  are  relatives  of  Battalion  Ser- 
geant-Major Gottlieb. 

After  we  had  clapped  our  appreciation 
of  Mrs.  Broughton’s  work  on  both  the 
invitations  and  programs  (both  of  which 
were  tinted  by  her  own  hand),  Mrs.  Mel- 
len  wished  us  a Merry  Christmas  and  we 
left  with  the  real  Yuletide  spirit  of 
‘ 1 good  will  to  men.  ’ ’ 


Promotions 

The  Auxiliary  offers  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  the  following  officers 
and  men  who  have  received  well  de- 
served promotions. 

Lieut.  John  Kenderdine  to  Capt. 
and  Regimental  Adj. 

Lieut.  Gerald  Clokey  to  Capt.  Co.  C. 

Lieut.  Robert  Garner  to  Capt. 

Lieut.  Frank  A.  Slocum  to  Captain. 

2nd  Lieut.  Edward  T.  Rodgers  to 
1st  Lieut.,  M.  G.  Co. 

2nd  Lieut.  Frank  Seib  to  1st  Lieut., 
H.  D.  Q.  Co. 

Sergt.  George  Steinert  of  Co.  L.  to 
2nd  Lieut,  and  transferred  to  26th  Inf. 

Top  Sergt.  Claude  Dwyer  to  Battal- 
ion Sergt.  Major. 

Sergt.  Fred  Schwartz  to  Top  Sergt. 
Co.  G. 

Corp.  Charles  Brown  M.  G.  Co.  to 
Sergt. 

Corp.  Enno  J.  Fortenbacher  Co.  A. 
to  Sergt. 

Corp.  Leo  L.  Gottlieb  Hdq.  to 
Battalion  Sergt.  Major. 

Corp.  John  W.  Griflfen  Co  C.  to 
Sergt. 

Corp.  Fred  Haliquist  to  Sergt.  Co.  B. 

Corp.  Charles  Pickard  Co.  E.  to 
Battalion  Sergt. 

Corp.  John  Pigott  to  Sergt.  Co.  L. 

Corp.  Claude  Tissot  to  Sergt.  Co.  C. 

Pvt.  John  Van  Iderstine  to  Corp. 
Co.  I. 

The  whole  Auxiliary  rejoices  that 
Pvt.  John  Sheehan  Co.  E.  has  been 
decorated  for  bravery. 


WOODHAVEN  BRANCH 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Branch  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Millar,  4060  Brandon 
Avenue,  on  Thursday,  December  6th,  was 
really  a jollification,  for,  remarkable 
though  it  may  seem,  every  member  had 
received  good  news  from  the  boys.  The 
heartaches  of  anxiety  and  dread  were  all 
of  the  past. 

The  evening  was  taken  up  with  the 
consideration  of  ways  and  means  to  raise 
at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
($150)  for  the  homecoming  reception  of 
the  boys.  These  arrangements  will  not 
interfere  with  the  fulfillment  of  the 
monthly  pledge  to  Headquarters. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  in  the 
light  of  past  experiences  the  where- 
withal for  a rousing  reception  will  be 
forthcoming,  as  the  women  of  this  or- 
ganization glory  in  the  accomplishment 
of  seemingly  impossible  tasks,  emulat- 
ing at  home  the  example  set  by  their 
plucky  boys  on  the  field  of  battle. 

A very  Happy  Hew  Year  and  speedy 
return  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Branch 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  305th. 


Excerpts  from  Letters  of  Chaplain 
Browne  Dated  November  11-18 

The  strenuousness  of  these  weeks,  the 
difficulties  of  the  push,  the  hardness  of 
the  attack  and  the  enormous  advance 
made  will  go  down  in  history  and  rebound 
to  the  glory  of  the  United  States  and  the 
boys  who  played  so  noble  a part  in  its 
accomplishment. 

The  77th  is  the  only  division  to  re- 
main in  the  fight  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  To-night  finds  us  in  a little 
village  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse.  We 
can  see  a few  Jerrys  on  the  opposite 
bank  jubilating  over  the  gladsome  news 
of  the  Armistice — the  villagers  have 
strolled  the  streets  this  afternoon  with 
a sense  of  freedom  not  experienced  in 
many  a month  and  children  play  about 
with  less  restraint — hardly  knowing  what 
has  happened — that  the  dawn  of  peace 
has  come  at  last.  Never  shall  I 
forget  seeing  those  French  villagers  re- 
turn to  their  homes — their  exultation, 
tlieir  unspeakable,  unbounded  joy.  Old 
people  and  young,  children  in  arms  fill- 
ing the  roads  and  American  ambulances 
speeding  them  on  their  way.  We  cannot 
fathom  what  is  in  their  hearts — to  be 
home  again — home.  But  every  soldier  in 
the  A.  E.  E.  is  equally  overjoyed.  I 
wish  you  could  see  the  happy,  relieved 
faces — the  strain  of  it  all  lifted  and 
everybody  looking  a little  less  deter- 
mined. You  see  I feel  this  is  just  a step 
towards  the  permanent  peace.  In  spirit 
it  seems  to  me  like  an  Easter  Day.  I can 
hear  the  strains  of  Gounod’s  Sanetus  and 


the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  in  the  air  and 
everywhere. 

The  Division  has  accomplished  a won- 
derful feat  and  of  course  our  beloved 
305th  has  added  to  its  already  won 
laurels.  Tonight  we  are  all  feeling  the 
reaction — six  months  always  within  sound 
of  the  shells. 

The  past  months  have  been  very  remark- 
able and  each  week  the  growing  unity 
of  the  Allies  and  the  added  strength 
from  such  unity  have  made  themselves 
felt  more  and  more.  A study  of  the 
line  a few  weeks  ago  and  the  position  of 
the  Allied  troops  the  day  hostilities 
ceased  makes  a remarkable  bit  of  history 
and  in  it  all  our  own  boys  have  figured 
gloriously  and  proven  themselves  and  their 
worth  in  this  short  time,  though  untrained 
and  inexperienced.  Too  much  praise  can- 
not be  paid  them  and  their  splendid 
spirit.  It  has  been  a constant  inspira- 
tion to  have  served  with  them  and  shared 
in  their  joys  and  sorrows. 

That  peace  has  at  least  come  does  not 
seem  at  all  real.  To  be  able  to  light  a 
candle  at  will  and  not  darken  the  win- 
dows is  a new  habit  hard  to  form,  while 
to  go  along  without  the  necessity  of 
dodging  shells  or  air  bombs  is  beyond 
all  comprehension. 

Yesterday,  Sunday,  we  had  a beauti- 
ful service,  the  first  since  the  Armistice. 
At  nine  the  Catholic  Chaplain  held  his 
service  and  at  eleven  in  the  same  church 
we  followed.  In  a sense  it  was  a service 
of  thanksgiving.  It  was  very  impressive. 
Surely  it  was  epochal,  this  service  on  that 
great  Sunday,  Protestant  worship  in  a 
Catholic  Church. 

I think  we  all  miss  home  now  more 
than  ever,  which  is  to  be  expected.  I was 
very  much  interested  in  an  article  in  a 
certain  paper  in  which  the  writer  speaks 
of  tea  in  the  trenches — there  were  never 
any  tea  parties  amongst  the  American 
soldiers  or  officers — they  were  too  dead 
in  earnest — it  was  business  that  had  to 
be  done  and  they  wanted  to  get  it  over 
with  just  as  quickly  as  possible  and  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  That  in  my 
judgment  sums  up  the  attitude  of  the 
American  soldier. 

All  the  letters  of  condolence  written 
were  returned  to  me  a day  or  two  ago 
because  of  some  recent  restriction.  Of 
course  I shall  write  others. 

You  have  no  conception  of  what  it  has 
meant  all  these  weeks ; attacking,  advanc- 
ing almost  continuously — pushing,  push- 
ing forward,  contesting  every  inch  of  the 
ground  all  the  way.  The  Boche  was  cer- 
tainly a past  master  at  the  machine  guns 
and  often  we  suffered  severely  from  them. 
I think  that  every  German  soldier  or  at 
any  rate  a large  proportion  of  them  were 
trained  in  this  side  of  warfare,  and  ex- 
pert in  its  employment. 
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Burial  Pact  With  France 

Washington,  Dec.  6. — The  War  Depart- 
ment’s decision  that  the  bodies  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  who  lost  their  lives  in  Trance 
should  remain  buried  there  until  after 
the  end  of  the  war  was  reached  in  agree- 
ment with  the  French  Government.  This 
is  disclosed  in  the  annual  report  of 
Major-Gen.  Harris,  Adjutant  General. 

“Under  articles  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment, ’ ’ Gen.  Harris  says,  ‘ ‘ the  remains 
of  all  soldiers  who  die  in  France  are  to 
lie  buried  in  France  until  the  termination 
of  the  war.” 


Among  the  inquiries  of  many  kinds 
that  are  made  at  the  Auxiliary  office,  is 
the  sad  one,  ‘ ‘ Can  we  surely  have  our 
boy’s  body  brought  home?”  The  above 
article  explains  the  plan  of  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  bereaved  families  of 
our  Eegiment  may  rest  assured  that  all 
honor  will  be  paid  to  the  mortal  remains 
of  those  heroic  men  who  made  the  com- 
plete sacrifice  for  their  just  Cause. 


The  Golden  Service  Star 

He  is  dead.  Mother,  I mourn  with 
you.  Tour  days  of  torturing  doubts  and 
racking  agony  have  been  replaced  by 
sleepless  nights  of  dry-eyed  anguish  and 
despairing  certainty.  Ah,  yes,  your  hand- 
some, happy-hearted  John  lies  sleeping 
“where  the  poppies  blow  in  Flanders 
Field”  and  you  so  far  away.  Dear- 
mother,  grieve  not.  His  golden  service 
star  is  but  a humble  copy  of  that  won- 
derous  Star  of  Bethlehem,  the  service 
sign  of  Him  whom  you  and  he  both 
love  so  well. 

He  did  but  practice  the  lesson  you 
well  taught.  You  took  the  little  boy 
at  Christmas  time  to  see  the  crib  of  God, 
made  man.  You  showed  him,  too,  above 
the  crib  the  little  star  that  promised 
mankind  service.  You  taught  him  of  the 
Crucified,  the  awful,  grand  fulfilment  of 
that  infinite  service.  How  well  John 
learned  his  lesson  and  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Him  who  served  and  saved. 

And  now  again  ’tis  Christmas  Day — 
John’s  birthday — and  he  wrote  he  would 
be  home  to  celebrate  the  feast;  but  at 
the  early  Mass  on  Our  Blessed  Savior’s 
Birthday,  John’s  sweet  “Adeste  Fidelis” 
will  not  be  heard,  for  he  has  answered 
the  angel’s  “Come  AH  Ye  Faithful” 
and  has  gone  “Home  for  Christmas.” 

Look  upward,  good  mother.  There  is 
no  earthly  hope  or  consolation  now.  Turn 
heavenward  to  Him.  Behold  the  sky  this 
Holy  Night  is  studded  with  a million 
golden  stars.  ’Tis  the  service  flag  of 
heaven,  and  the  largest,  brightest  Christ- 
mas star  is  a service  star  for  John — safe 
with  the  Master  who  teaches  service  and 
the  Mother  who  gave  Him  to  serve. 

Eleanore  Hall. 


HONOR  ROLL 

MINTON,  CHARLES  A.,  Lieut. 

DIETRICK,  GEORGE,  Priv. 

Co.  M. — Died  from  wounds. 

Co.  I. — Killed  in  action. 

MURPHY,  J.  0.,  Lieut. 

ELLIOTT,  JAMES  R.,  Priv. 

Co.  L. — Killed  in  action. 

Su.  Co. — Killed  in  action. 

SCHNEIDER,  BENJ.,  Lieut. 

FINNEGAN,  JOHN,  Priv. 

Co.  M. — Killed  in  action. 

Su..  Co. — Killed  in  action. 

SHAW,  SCRANTON,  Lieut, 

FREDERICK,  WILLIAM,  Priv. 

Co.  A. — Killed  in  action. 

Co.  H. — Died  from  wounds. 

D ’ESPOSITO,  FRANK,  Sergt. 

GERSH,  GEORGE,  Priv. 

Co.  B. — Killed  in  action. 

Co.  H. — Died  from  wounds. 

HOFFMAN,  EDWIN,  Sergt. 

HANLON,  JAMES  M.,  Priv. 

Co.  F. — Killed  in  action. 

Co.  L. — Died  of  disease. 

PACE,  DONATO,  Sergt. 

HOLDSWORTH,  ARTHUR,  Priv. 

Co.  D. — Killed  in  action. 

Co.  B. — Died  from  wounds. 

SOUTHWORTH,  CHRIS.,  Sergt. 

JOHANSON,  JOHANES,  Priv. 

San.  Co. — Killed  in  action. 

Co.  F. — Bulled  in  action. 

De  BARBIERY,  JOSEPH,  Corp. 

KAMPONIES,  KOSTA,  Priv. 

Co.  A. — Died  from  wounds. 

Co.  I. — Killed  in  action. 

HAWKINS,  JOSEPH,  Corp. 

LANDMAN,  JACOB,  Priv. 

Co.  L. — Killed  in  action. 

M.  G.  Co. — Killed  in  action. 

KRICHEVSKY,  JOSEPH,  Corp. 

LEFKOWITZ,  BENNY,  Priv. 

Co.  F. — Killed  in  action. 

Co.  D. — Killed  in  action. 

KUNKEL,  FRANK,  Corp. 

LERARIO,  GUISEPPE,  Priv. 

Co.  H. — Killed  in  action. 

Co.  C. — Killed  in  action. 

LEVINSON,  SOL.,  Corp. 

LORENS,  PAUL,  Priv. 

Co.  B. — Killed  in  action. 

Co.  K. — Killed  in  action. 

McCarthy,  francis  p.,  Corp. 

MEANEY,  FRANK,  Priv. 

Co.  E. — Died  from  wounds. 

M.  G.  Co. — Killed  in  action. 

MESSER,  EDWARD  T.,  Corp. 

MEURY,  FRED  M.,  Priv. 

Co.  L. — Killed  in  action. 

Co.  C. — Died  from  wounds. 

MILLER,  HARVEY,  Corp. 

NELSON,  WILLIAM,  Priv. 

Co.  L. — Died  from  wounds. 

Co.  B. — Died  from  wounds. 

MITCHELL,  PATRICK  J.,  Corp. 

0 ’BRIEN,  WILLIAM,  Priv. 

Co.  E. — Killed  in  action. 

Co.  C. — Bulled  in  action. 

PHILIP,  JOSEPH,  Corp. 

OWEN,  GUY,  Priv. 

Co.  F. — Killed  in  action. 

PRENTICE,  RUSSELL,  Corp. 

M.  G.  Co. — Killed  in  action. 

Co.  C. — Killed  in  action. 

OPPEL,  WILLIAM,  Priv. 

SCHOONOVER,  CHAS.,  Corp. 

Co.  F. — Died  from  wounds. 

Co.  C. — Killed  in  action. 

PATTERSON,  JAMES,  Priv. 

SCHUESSLER,  AUGUST,  Corp. 

Co.  C.— Killed  in  action. 

Co.  E. — Killed  in  action. 

PISCITELLI.  ALFONSE,  Priv. 

AGHINA,  SILVIA  M.,  Priv. 

Co.  H. — Killed  in-  action. 

Co.  F. — Killed  in  action. 

REYNOLDS,  WILLIAM,  Priv. 

ANZIANO,  ALFREDO,  Priv. 

Co.  H. — Died  from  wounds. 

Co.  F. — Killed  in  action. 

SWEEZEY,  LEWIS,,  Priv. 

AXLESON,  OLAF,  Priv. 

Co.  G. — Bulled  in  action. 

Co.  A. — Died  of  disease. 

SCHIERHORST,  CONRAD,  Priv. 

BRADY,  WILLIAM  A.,  Priv. 

Hdq.  Co. — Killed  in  action. 

Co.  G. — Killed  in  action. 

STECK,  FRED  B.,  Priv. 

BUCK,  ROY  A.,  Priv. 

Co.  H. — Bulled  in  action. 

Co.  G. — Died  of  wounds. 

STEINBERG,  MANDEL,  Priv. 

BAHR,  EDWARD  J.,  Priv. 

Hdq.  Co. — Killed  in  action. 

Co.  K. — -Killed  in  action. 

SPACJER,  JOHN,  Priv. 

CARTAZZO,  EMILIO,  Priv. 

Co.  C. — Killed  in  action. 

Co.  F. — Bulled  in  action. 

COMEAU,  ARMAND,  Priv. 

THURBER,  LYNN  A.,  Priv. 

Co.  B. — Died  from  wounds. 

Co.  A. — Died  from  wounds. 

CONWAY,  CORNELIUS,  Priv. 

WILEY,  EDWARD  J.,  Priv. 

Co.  I. — Died  from  wounds. 

Co.  A. — Died  from  wounds. 

De  ROEVER,  FRED.  A.,  Priv. 

WHALEN,  WILLIAM,  Priv. 

Co.  E. — Died  from  wounds. 

M.  G.  Co. — Killed  in  action. 

DISSICK,  HARRY,  Priv. 

ZEISS,  PETER,  Priv. 

Co.  F. — Killed  in  action. 

Co.  H. — Killed  in  action. 

DUNNE,  JOHN,  Priv. 

ZUKERMAN,  LOUIS,  Priv. 

Co.  B. — Died  from  wounds. 

Co.  G. — Killed  in  action. 
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This  Is  the  First  of  Many  Letters, 
We  Hope,  from  Our  Very  Pop- 
ular Catholic  Chaplain, 

Peter  L.  Johnson 

Oet.  23,  1918. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Miller: 

You  have  caused  so  much  cheer  that 
you  can  appreciate  my  sentiments  on  re- 
ceiving your  "beautiful  letter.  At  all 
times  I am  hungry  for  friends,  but  in 
this  unspeakable  one,  it  is  hunger  and 
thirst  combined,  so  that  the  information 
that  another  host  of  friends  was  mine, 
just  pleased  and  satisfied  me  beyond 
words.  And  such  friends,  the  very  dear- 
est on  earth  of  my  associates,  among  my 
best,  the  beloved  Chaplain  Browne  and 
officers,  friends  of  my  men — it  all  is  so 
grand  I lose  myself. 

I thank  you  for  the  Bulletin,  for  offers 
of  help,  and  I shall  endeavor  to  assist 
you  in  your  work  of  genuine  charity  in 
every  way  possible.  May  I now  protest 
my  deep  gratitude  for  your  letter,  and 
ask  you  to  express  it  for  me — if  you  can- 
not find  it  in  the  lines — read,  please,  be- 
tween them. 

With  best  esteem,  I am 

Very  sincerely, 

Peter  Leo  Johnson. 


Letters  from  Our  Boys 

Oct.  23,  1918. 

I am  particularly  proud  of  my  old 
Battalion.  They  have  never  failed  when 
called  on.  At  one  time  in  the  last  push, 
when  two  regiments  came  under  terrific 
fire,  the  old  First  Battalion  never  hesi- 
tated. When  the  men  ahead  faltered  a 
bit,  and  the  wounded  of  other  regiments 
were  lying  all  about,  Major  Metcalf  led 
his  battalion  calmly  through  it  all,  right 
up  to  the  front.  I didn’t  see  it  myself, 
but  they  say  it  was  a wonderful  sight. 
I’d  give  him  the  D.  S.  C.  if  I had  my 
way,  but  I don ’t  believe  he  ’ll  get  it.  He 
is  quite  modest  and  belittles  anything 
like  that.  Furthermore,  D.  S.  C.’s  aren’t 
given  for  obeying  orders  no  matter  how 
difficult  they  may  be.  One  is  expected  to 
carry  on. 

Company  B. 

This  sure  was  another  pippin  of  a 
trip.  We  advanced  about  sixteen  kilos 
(9%  miles).  It  rained  every  day  and 
night  for  about  a week  and  I have  been 
wet  to  the  skin.  It  took  some  of  the 
dirt  off  my  body  so  it  only  made  me 
feel  better.  Have  not  received  any  mail 
for  about  two  weeks.  Just  received 
cigarettes,  chewing  gum  and  bouillon 
cubes  issued.  I wish  you  would  ask  the 
folks  to  mail  me  a can  of  bouillon  cubes. 
They  sure  are  good  when  you  are  cold 
and  wet.  Sorry  to  ask  you  so  much  but 
it  is  impossible  to  buy  anything  like 


that.  I have  not  been  able  to  spend 
any  of  July’s  pay  yet,  so  I ought  to 
have  money  enough  when  I get  home  to 
take  you  to  the  movies. 


Received  a package  of  candy  of  seven 
pounds  that  took  so  long  to  come.  I 
want  to  tell  you  I am  about  the  hap- 
piest fellow  in  the  outfit  and  am  without 
a doubt  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
company  and  think  my  popularity  would 
extend  if  my  candy  would  hold  out.  I 
have  given  away  four  boxes,  but  think  I 
am  going  to  hog  the  rest.  I know  you 
cannot  send  me  enough  to  supply  the 
company,  but  it  is  much  more  the  fifty- 
fifty  proposition  in  the  Army  than  in 
civil  life  and  there  is  hardly  a fellow  in 
the  company  that  has  not  given  me  some- 
thing or  done  something  for  me  at  some- 
time. 


I have  not  been  able  to  write  home 
for  some  time  nor  have  I received  any 
mail.  We  have  been  in  a drive  now  for 
nineteen  days  and  everything  else  but 
fighting  was  stopped.  Even  food  was  a 
secondary  item,  so  it  seems.  It  has  been 
raining  every  day  for  weeks.  I am  afraid 
you  would  not  recognize  your  son  now. 
Needless  to  say  I am  mud  from  head  to 
foot.  My  clothing  is  torn  from  going 
through  barbed  wire.  I have  not  had  my 
shoes  off  for  any  time  since  the  drive 
started  and  I have  been  wet  and  wearing 
the  same  clothing  except  socks  for  about 
two  months.  Having  slept  in  holes  in 
the  ground  for  most  of  the  time,  needless 
to  say  I have  plenty  of  cooties  but  I can 
still  smile.  It  surely  has  been  a hard 
two  months  and  I wanted  only  to  let  you 
know  how  I look  but  I do  not  feel  that 
way.  I have  been  wet  to  the  skin  a good 
part  of  the  time  and  three  nights  ago  I 
slept  with  my  feet  in  a river  which  was 
dug  in  on  the  bank,  after  having  waded 
through  it  three  times  that  day.  I have 
not  even  had  a cold  from  it,  so  I guess  I 
am  a pretty  tough  egg.  I am  only  tell- 
ing you  this  news  to  contrast  them  with 
conditions  at  home.  Maybe  I won’t  ap- 
preciate it  when  I get  back!  I have  not 
been  able  to  spend  July’s  pay  yet  and 
still  have  August  and  September  coming. 
I do  not  intend  bringing  home  any  war 
souvenirs  because  I want  to  forget  it  all 
as  soon  as  I can. 


Do  not  be  alarmed  when  you  get  this 
letter.  I am  in  an  evacuation  hospital 
now  on  my  way  to  a base  hospital  where 
I will  probably  get  kicked  out  because 
I have  only  a slight  case  of  trench  feet. 
It  is  only  sore  feet,  resulting  from  not 
changing  your  shoes  and  socks  and  hav- 
ing your  feet  wet.  I surely  have  had 
enough  candy  since  I received  your  pack- 
ages. I have  not  been  smoking  so  many 
cigarettes  the  last  few  days  even  though 
there  is  a good  supply  around.  It  seems 


as  if  I have  not  the  craving  for  smokes 
so  much  since  I received  the  candy.  It 
seems  strange  that  I always  wished  for 
gum,  chocolate,  etc.,  while  I was  in  the 
lines.  Here  where  I can  get  all  I want 
I do  not  care  for  it.  I crave  for  some 
hot  chocolate,  too.  The  Red  Cross  has 
a couple  of  places  where  they  serve  it  all 
day.  They  serve  it  nearly  every  meal, 
too.  Now  I only  wish  I could  get  a good 
cup  of  coffee.  Isn’t  that  always  the 
way?  Fill  the  ice  box  and  storeroom  up. 
for  I expect  to  be  home  soon  and,  believe 
me,  I had  a canary’s  appetite  compared 
to  the  way  I eat  now. 


After  this  I am  going  to  open  only  one 
letter  a day.  They  will  last  longer  that 
way  and  seem  as  if  you  were  receiving 
more,  too.  I know  because  I tried  it  for 
two  days.  I finally  received  several 
packages  of  candy  all  at  once.  Can  you 
imagine,  12  pounds  of  candy  after  not 
having  a taste  of  it  for  more  than  a 
month?  I surely  did  appreciate  it  and 
so  did  the  rest  of  the  fellows.  The  tough 
part  of  it  is  that  I left  for  the  hospital 
the  next  morning  and  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  bring  any  of  my  personal  stuff 
with  me.  No,  it  was  not  the  candy;  it 
was  just  trench  feet.  I do  not  expect 
to  find  any  left  when  I get  back,  but  I 
hope  some  of  the  fellows  save  some  of 
my  personal  stuff  for  me.  Say,  Dorothy, 
den ’t  you  think  you  can  get  time  to  make 
a cake  to  send  with  Joe?  One  that  would 
keep.  I would  give  twenty  francs  for  one 
of  mother’s  gingercakes.  We  spend  five 
francs  for  some  junk  that  is  not  any- 
where near  as  good  and  only  weighs 
about  a pound.  Lady  fingers  cost 
four  francs  for  about  twenty  of  them. 
They  are  not  as  good  as  the  stuff  you 
get  in  the  States,  either.  They  shut  all 
the  French  stores  around  the  camp  for 
overcharging.  The  Red  Cross  is  quar- 
antined and  we  cannot  get  writing  paper, 
etc.,  that  they  distribute,  so  I am  writ- 
ing this  on  the  back  of  one  of  your  let- 
ters. The  company  was  supposed  to  be 
paid  the  afternoon  following  the  morning 
I left.  Consequently,  I left  the  outfit 
pretty  badly  bent.  You  can  spend  some 
money  here  but  fate  seems  to  make  me 
very  thrifty.  You  cannot  smoke  in  this 
hospital.  This  may  be  only  in  this  ward 
because  it  is  supposed  to  be  a gas  ward, 
but  there  are  all  kinds  of  eases  in  it. 
The  hospital  is  about  as  large  as  Camp 
Upton  of  old  and  still  growing.  I have 
not  been  able  to  look  around  much  be- 
cause when  you  come  in  they  take  every 
stitch  of  clothing  from  you.  Then  they 
give  you  a cootie  bath;  then  they  give 
you  a suit  of  pajamas  and  you  go  into 
the  wards.  Can  you  imagine  the  fellows 
sleeping  in  between  brand  new  sheets 
after  having  slept  in  mud  for  months? 
It  sounded  like  a bunch  of  kids  getting 
Christmas  presents.  They  serve  you 
meals  in  bed,  bring  you  water,  etc. 
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Every  A.  M.  the  ward  master  comes 
around  and  asks  you  how  you  feel  and 
how  you  slept  and  rested  the  night  be- 
fore, and  I do  not  have  to  take  castor 
oil  nor  pills  because  all  they  can  do  for 
trench  feet  is  to  give  them  rest.  There 
is  only  one  thing  the  matter  with  this 
place,  the  same  trouble  I find  all  over — I 
cannot  get  enough  to  eat.  Gee,  the  food 
is  good  and  you  get  a generous  share,  but 
on  the  level,  I could  eat  about  three  times 
as  much  as  they  give  me.  I am  afraid 
to  ask  for  more  for  fear  they  will  tell  me 
that  no  one  with  an  appetite  like  mine  is 
sick,  and  chuck  me  out.  There  are  cer- 
tainly some  cooks  here!  The  fellows  on 
light  diet  had  some  chicken  soup  to-day. 
We  had  macaroni,  bread,  coffee  and  bread 
pudding.  The  bread  pudding  was  great, 
crisp  as  toast  instead  of  soggy  the  way 
you  generally  get  it.  The  orderly  kindly 
put  my  sauce  on  the  side  of  the  pudding 
instead  of  over  it.  You  would  not  think 
they  would  even  think  of  the  hundred 
little  things  they  do  for  you  here.  I get 
three  papers  and  plenty  of  magazines  to 
read  every  day. 

Company  D. 

Just  a few  lines  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  feeling  fine.  Am  up  and  about,  just 
like  before,  and  expect  to  go  back  to  my 
company  soon.  Now  that  the  war  is  over, 
everybody  is  rejoicing  and  feeling  good. 
This  sure  is  a nice  little  hospital,  music 
every  night  and  moving  pictures  over  in 
the  Bed  Cross  Hut,  so  you  see  we  are  not 
way  back  in  the  woods.  We  are  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  a great  big  French 
city  and  on  Sunday  the  boys  can  get  a 
pass,  and  go  out,  and  see  the  place  and 
buy  anything  you  want;  that’s  if  you 
have  the  dough.  I ’ve  been  broke  so  much 
now,  since  I’ve  been  in  this  man’s  army. 
Well,  I forgot  all  about  it,  and  get  along 
just  as  well  without  it.  There  is  a great 
big  aviation  field  around  us  and  every 
day  the  planes  come  sailing  over  the  hos- 
pital, doing  all  their  tricks  in  the  air;  all 
the  boys  spend  many  a nice  afternoon  in 
watching  them;  well,  you  know  it  passes 
the  time  away.  Was  over  to  the  Eed 
Cross  movies  last  night  and  saw  Dug 
Fairbanks,  with  his  big  smile,  just  as 
big  as  before  the  war;  well  they  must  be 
treating  that  fellow  pretty  good  over 
back  in  the  States.  The  last  few  weeks 
I have  been  longing  for  different  things, 
and  when  I come  home  again,  I will  buy 
about  $10  worth  of  ice  cream,  cake  and 
pie,  then  maybe  I will  satisfy  my  long- 
ing. I can  buy  all  kinds  of  candy ; that ’s 
when  I have  the  funds.  I don’t  smoke 
and  that’s  a help,  for  I can  sell  my  to- 
bacco to  the  boys  in  my  company  and 
make  a little  spare  change  that  way. 
How  are  all  the  folks,  and  how  does  Jim 
feel  now  that  he  has  to  register?  He 
ain’t  so  brave  any  more;  the  same  with 
Ed.  Those  fellows  would  be  dead  and 
forgotten,  if  they  had  to  go  through  what 
I have. 
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Company  F. 

I am  all  right  and  feeling  pretty  good 
and  can  say  that  I am  pretty  lucky  too, 
to  be  alive,  after  the  last  month’s  fight- 
ing which  we  went  thru.  We  started 
‘ ‘ over  the  top  ’ ’ at  daylight  on  the  morn- 
ing of  September  26th  and  we  kept  on 
going  until  October  15th,  when  we  were 
relieved  and  are  back  now  on  a short  rest ; 
that  is  we  are  still  in  the  lines,  but 
back  quite  a distance  and  staying  in  a 
camp,  which  was  captured  from  the  Ger- 
mans in  our  drive.  We  are  expecting  the 
good  news  of  going  back  to  a big  Ameri- 
can camp  for  the  winter  most  any  time 
now  and  hope  it  comes  before  the  weather 
gets  too  cold,  for  we  sure  are  having 
quite  cool  weather  now. 

We  have  heard  that  all  the  old  men  of 
Co.jFwill  get  from  3 to  9 days’  pass  before 
long  and  everyone  of  the  boys  are  look- 
ing for  it.  I am  sending  a slip  for  a 
Christmas  package  in  this  letter,  but  I 
don’t  want  you  to  send  anything  unless 
it  is  a sweater,  one  of  those  heavy  Eed 
Cross  without  sleeves,  and  double  knit 
if  you  can  get  one ; a small  size,  too,  but  as 
for  any  thing  to  eat  I don’t  care  for  it, 
for  sweet  stuff  is  doing  the  boys  more 
harm  than  good. 

We  all  had  a bath  Sunday  and  new 
outfits  of  clothing,  on  account  of  the 
lice,  and  I threw  away  my  sweater,  which 
I had  worn  all  summer. 

We  have  been  over  here  now  six  months 
and  are  entitled  to  our  first  service  stripe, 
and  also  hear  that  we  get  one  for  serv- 
ing the  longest  time  in  the  lines.  This 
Division  has  115  days  without  rest  to  its 
credit,  I guess  that’s  about  all  any  Di- 
vision has.  It  looks  as  if  it  was  nearly 
over,  and  I hope  so. 

Company  G. 

You  ask  me  to  write  you  a letter, 

That  will  be  lengthy,  interesting,  and 

true, 

Eut  if  you  had  to  exist  in  the  woods 
Without  shelter  or  food, 

Friend,  tell  me,  now  what  would  you  do? 
Do  you  imagine  you’d  feel  like  writing, 
After  seventy-two  hours  of  rain. 

With  wet  clothes  and  no  place  to  dry 

them. 

My  friend,  I ask  you  again, 

Would  you  feel  like  writing  a letter, 
Stating  how  happy  you  are? 

Well!  I’ll  tell  you,  if  you  could  do  it 
I ’d  sure  have  to  call  you  a star. 

Company  H. 

Everything  is  different  now!  An 
Armistice  actually  here,  and  peace  in 
sight. 

These  last  days  have  been  frightfully 
hard,  such  a nervous  contrast  to  the 
present.  Evening  of  the  tenth,  clinging 
to  our  muddy  hillside,  the  ’phone  jang- 
ling nervously,  I was  dispatching  a com- 
bat patrol  over  the  river  there,  a Cossack 


patrol  over  the  river  here — ready  to  move 
the  battalion  out  and  into  the  darkness 
as  a result  of  the  information.  Then — at 
midnight,  came  a call  from  headquarters 
— a very  mysterious  call — not  to  act  on 
the  information  I was  seeking.  Hopeful 
but  mystified,  Paul  and  I fell  asleep,  and 
in  the  morning,  another  message,  which 
left  us  embracing  each  other  deliriously. 
It  was  officially  announced  that  an  Arm- 
istice would  be  in  force  at  11  A.  M.  and 
that  hostilities  would  cease  at  that  hour, 
and  that  all  advancement  of  lines  would 
cease.  Madly  we  dashed  with  a telephone, 
a reel  of  wire,  and  a patrol  over  a moun- 
tain, across  the  dam,  across  a rickety 
bridge,  and  at  10:50  established  ourselves 
on  the  German  side  while  he  took  his  last 
devilish  fling  at  us  with  his  artillery. 

It  would  have  done  your  heart  good 
to  see  the  boys  leap  from  their  shell 
holes  into  the  open — to  hear  them  shriek 
for  joy,  to  see  the  bonfires  spring  up, 
no  longer  fearful  of  the  barrage  smoke, 
to  hear  them  burst  into  song,  and  re- 
miniscence and  story.  True,  they’re  still 
frozen,  and  muddy,  and  dirty.  They’re 
still  kids,  and  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
heroes  to  have  fought  and  hiked  and 
starved  so  long. 

Last  night  the  countryside  was  bright 
with  fires,  the  first  time  in  over  four 
years — all  restriction  on  lights  being  off, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  comforts 
of  peace. 

3rd  Battalion. 

My  Division,  the  77th,  is  known  as  the 
Liberty  Division  and  we  are  soon  going 
to  wear  little  patches  of  blue  cloth  on 
our  left  sleeves  with  a gold  statue  of 
Liberty  embroidered  on  them.  You  have 
probably  read  in  the  papers  of  our  envi- 
able record — spent  the  longest  time  in 
action  and  recovered  more  territory  and 
captured  more  enemy  property  than  any 
other  Division,  for  which  we  are  going 
to  be  decorated  by  the  Belgians,  and  I 
hear,  also  by  the  French. 

Machine  Gun  Company. 

September  25th  was  my  last  letter  from 
you  and  I just  managed  to  get  it  fin- 
ished when  we  were  ordered  to  pack  up 
and  move.  We  were  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  only  six  miles  away  was  a quiet 
front  where  there  had  not  been  a shot 
fired  for  almost  two  years.  It  was  at 
this  front  on  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
that  our  Division  started  a drive  and  the 
305th  was  ordered  “over  the  top.’’  This 
was  my  first  experience  of  going  over 
the  top.  We  did  meet  the  Germans  face 
to  face  (some  were  still  in  their  dug- 
outs).  This  was  the  first  time  we  got 
prisoners.  We  certainly  surprised  the 
Germans,  for  the  prisoners  told  us  they 
could  not  imagine  what  happened  when 
they  heard  all  the  shooting  the  first  morn- 
ing. They  were  accustomed  to  have  things 
quiet,  for  one  prisoner  told  me  that  their 
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soldiers  came  here  sometimes  to  rest. 
Here  I saw  some  of  their  wonderful  dug- 
outs.  I saw  one  dugout  that  was  about 
50  feet  deep  and  had  three  rooms  and  a 
little  bathroom.  The  bathroom  was 
painted  white  and  had  running  water 
which  you  could  heat  by  means  of  a 
little  stove.  The  other  three  rooms  were 
all  furnished  nicely  and  had  a telephone 
and  electric  lights  in  them.  We  found 
everything  imaginable.  The  first  day  I 
managed  to  get  a German  officer's  blan- 
ket, which  I had  for  some  time,  but  one 
night  it  rained  and  my  blanket  got  all 
wet  and  was  not  dry  when  we  moved, 
so  I left  it  there. 

The  Germans  lived  like  kings  here 
and  I don’t  blame  them  for  fighting  as 
hard  as  they  did  in  trying  to  hold  this 
place.  We  came  across  one  of  their  bath 
houses  and  heated  up  the  water  and  we 
had  a fine  bath.  One  night  the  Ger- 
mans sent  over  mustard  gas  and  some 
got  on  my  clothes,  but  as  it  was  rain- 
ing the  gas  did  not  go  through  my  clothes. 
The  nest  morning  I was  sent  back  to 
get  new  clothes,  for  if  I kept  on  my  old 
clothes  and  allowed  them  to  dry,  the  gas 
would  have  burned  through  my  skin. 
So  I went  back  to  the  rear  and  took  a 
bath  at  the  German  bath  houses  and  got 
all  new  clothes.  I did  not  like  it  very 
much  to  go  back  all  dolled  up  in  my  new 
uniform  for  we  had  rainy  weather  and 
at  the  front  it  was  very  muddy. 

We  did  such  good  work  at  this  front 
and  for  going  “over  the  top”  that  Gen- 
eral Pershing  twice  sent  letters  of  con- 
gratulation upon  our  success  to  our  Di- 
vision. We  now  hold  the  record  for  being 
more  days  at  the  front  than  any  other 
Division  over  here.  After  being  over 
here  six  months  we  get  a gold  service 
chevron  which  is  to  be  worn  on  the  left 
arm.  But  our  uniforms  were  all  dirty 
when  we  got  back  this  last  time  and  the 
gold  chevron  would  have  looked  out  of 
place,  so  two  days  ago  we  got  a bath 
and  all  new  clothes  again.  This  makes 
the  third  uniform  for  me  since  I am 
over  here.  We  are  nearly  a month  around 
this  front,  which  is  almost  all  woods  and 
I have  not  been  able  to  spend  any  money 
and  I still  have  all  the  money  that  was 
sent  to  me.  The  only  place  we  can  cash 
money  orders  is  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  but 
where  I am  and  have  been  all  this  time 
there  is  no  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  but  I hope  to 
get  near  one  in  the  near  future.  Still, 
to  my  sorrow,  I must  say  that  I have  not 
received  anything  from  Wanamaker’s. 
You  cannot  imagine  how  happy  I 
will  be  with  that  wonderful  package  you 
ordered  for  me.  You  asked  me  if  Charlie 
Koch  is  the  cook  who  gave  me  the  dough- 
nuts. No,  he  didn’t — it  was  a fellow 
by  the  name  of  Davis,  our  first  cook,  who 
gave  me  them.  We  certainly  feed  good 
and  get  plenty,  even  while  making  the 
drive.  Everything  possible  was  done  for 
the  boys  on  the  gun  teams.  We  missed 
some  meals  because  we  advanced  so  far 


sometimes  that  our  kitchen  could  not  find 
us.  But  now  that  we  are  out  of  the 
lines  in  a big  open  field,  together  we  are 
making  up  for  what  we  lost. 

One  morning  while  in  the  lines  I woke 
up  with  very  cold  feet,  so  I walked  down 
the  road  till  I came  to  the  cross  road. 
The  Germans  shelled  this  road  in  the 
night  and  a supply  wagon  got  hit  which 
was  carrying  eats  to  the  front.  I looked 
over  the  mess,  for  it  was  some  mess,  but 
to  my  great  surprise  I found  a box  with 
about  80  doughnuts.  I also  found  some 
good  butter  and  a little  jam.  After  eat- 
ing as  much  as  I wanted,  I carried  as 
much  as  I could  back  to  the  boys  who 
were  tickled  to  death  to  get  some. 

You  cannot  imagine  how  glad  I am 
when  I get  mail,  especially  when  we  come 
from  the  front.  One  of  the  first  things 
we  look  for  is  our  mail.  Your  letter  came 
to  me  after  coming  from  the  front  line 
to  the  reserve  lines  and  was  sure  glad  to 
get  such  a newsy  letter  from  you. 

I have  not  been  able  to  buy  anything 
around  here,  also  to  my  regret  I must 
say  that  I have  not  seen  much  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  We  are  still  at  the  front 
but  not  in  the  lines,  we  are  back  in  the 
lines  held  in  reserve,  ready  to  move  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  I understand  in  a few 
days  we  go  into  the  lines  again,  so  I 
hope  that  before  I go,  some  of  those 
packages  from  Wanamaker’s  will  arrive. 
You  write  that  you  suppose  I will  have  a 
lovely  apartment  when  I get  back.  I am 
very  much  afraid  you  will  all  be  disap- 
pointed, for  after  living  in  shell  holes 
and  dugouts  I won’t  be  able  to  live  in  a 
real  house  any  more,  some  morning  you 
will  look  out  of  your  front  window  and 
see  a dugout  in  the  lawn  and  me  in  it. 
Something  very  unusual  happened  last 
night  so  I will  write  you  about  it.  Be- 
fore, I mentioned  that  we  are  back  of  the 
lines  at  present.  Well,  when  we  came 
first  to  this  place,  I found  a good  dugout, 
which  was  built  by  the  Germans.  The 
dugout  is  quite  large  so  I invited  some 
boys  in  it.  We  are  eight  of  us  and  still 
have  room.  It  gets  dark  about  six  o ’clock 
here  and  as  there  are  no  lights  we  gen- 
erally go  in  our  dugouts.  Last  night 
it  was  very  dark  and  we  were  all  in  our 
dugout  when  about  seven  o ’clock  a voice 
called,  ‘ ‘ Is  there  room  for  a fellow  to 
sleep  down  there.”  The  boys  consider 
me  the  boss  of  the  dugout,  because  I was 
the  first  one  in  it  so  it  was  left  to  me  to 
decide.  I went  to  the  ‘ ‘ door  ’ ’ for  this 
is  a real  dugout;  it  even  has  a door  and 
a nice  little  stove  in  it.  To  my  great  sur- 
prise, there  stood  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  man.  I, 
of  course,  extended  him  a cordial  invita- 
tion. He  had  a bedding  roll  with  him  so 
I helped  him  in.  He  was  a jolly  fellow, 
he  had  a few  cigarettes  which  he  gave 
to  the  boys  and  I got  a good  cigar  from 
him.  He  also  had  a mouth  organ  which 
he  could  play  to  perfection.  Some  of  the 
boys  were  under  their  blankets  already 
but  when  they  heard  music  they  all  got 


up  and  we  sang  a lot  of  songs  which  he 
could  play  and  we  smoked  the  cigar  and 
cigarettes  and  had  a fine  time  and  forgot 
all  about  the  war.  While  in  the  dugout 
that  night  we  had  candles  burning  so  we 
had  to  hang  a blanket  in  front  of  the 
door  so  no  light  could  show,  for  the 
Germans  come  over  and  drop  bombs. 
The  other  night  they  dropped  33  bombs; 
some  fell  not  far  away  from  us,  so  you 
see  we  are  not  safe  anywhere  over  here. 

I now  must  stop  writing  for  I have 
an  important  job  to  do.  We  just  re- 
ceived some  kind  of  grease  to  put  on  our 
shoes  to  make  them  waterproof  so  I am 
going  to  get  busy,  for  I have  had  wet 
feet  more  times  than  is  good  for  me. 

Headquarters  Company. 

I do  not  think  I am  breaking  any  rules 
in  saying  that  the  305th,  in  fact,  the 
whole  Division  has  covered  itself  with 
glory  and  its  “rep.”  is  made.  The  Sig- 
nal Platoon  has  also  come  in  for  its 
share,  maintaining  communications  un- 
der very  trying  conditions  and  we  have 
received  unofficial  commendation.  Lieut. 
Broughton  has  proved  himself  a wonder 
and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  will 
be  decorated.  The  boys  esteem  him  very 
highly,  in  fact  he  is  the  talk  of  the 
whole  Regiment.  The  only  bad  part  of 
it  is  that  he  will  be  promoted  and  we 
may  loose  him. 

Company  K. 

Monday  morning,  November  11th: 
Awoke  at  3 A.  M.  to  the  tune  of  chill 
winds  and  frozen  feet.  Amidst  the  bare 
dead  boughs  of  trees  and  ground  strewn 
with  fallen  leaves.  A frost  all  about, 
lowering  clouds  and  a dense  mist.  And 
lo  and  behold  at  about  11  A.  M.,  the  mist 
began  to  rise  and  the  sky  to  clear,  and 
word  came  that  an  armistice  had  been 
signed,  and  all  hostilities  to  cease  at  11 
A.  M.,  and  I only  a short  way  from  the 
front  line. 

Front  Line.  Why,  from  November  1st 
to  the  8th  we  did  nothing  else  but  chase 
on  the  heels  of  the  Boche,  covering  a 
distance  of  20  miles  from  St.  Juvin  to 
across  the  river  Meuse.  What  a drive, 
what  weather,  what  an  experience. 

Just  think.  Being  in  the  line  continu- 
ously for  three  months  and  a month  be- 
fore that.  Always  on  the  go.  Always 
on  the  advance.  What  a record.  One  to 
be  proud  of,  and  to  remember  for  all 
time. 

And  now  from  the  little  I have  heard 
of  the  news,  it  seems  that  it  is  all  over 
but  the  shouting.  That  this  terrible  con- 
flict that  has  tried  the  souls  of  men  for 
more  than  four  years  is  at  last  at  an 
end.  No  more  thoughts  of  war,  but  peace 
and  joy  of  the  future  and  all  that  it 
holds!  Of  the  day  when  I will  see  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  once  more,  and  step 
down  the  gangplank  to  the  land  I love 
and  revere. 


